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they were twenty years ago; and it cannot reasonably be asserted
that her extreme upper notes are as fresh and free as those, for
example, of Miss Eames. But Nilsson is Nilsson still, for better
for worse. I do not say that she is not a little more dignified than
in the old days, when no law, human or divine, restrained her
from doing anything that she wished to do, just as the whim took
her. Mine eyes have seen her, as Leonora in II Trovatore, after
listening with a critical air to Ah si, ben mio sung by a tenor who
must have been a veteran when she was in her cradle, slap the
patriarch on the back with a hearty bravo at the end.

At the Albert Hall she refrained from slapping Sims Reeves on
the back; and her curtsies on entering were of a splendid, courtly,
regal kind; but before she had got through ten bars of the Jewel
Song she was gesticulating nearly as vigorously as ever she did
on the stage; and when encore followed encore, she pulled off her
gloves and sat down at the pianoforte in her old way to give us
that same old Swedish ballad of which no critic knows the name,
and every critic of a certain age knows the tune. And when that
was encored too, she sang a ditty in which she whooped, and
laughed, and screamed like any gamin. She had previously re-
established her old right to do as she pleased by her singing of
The Erl King; and oh! the relief of hearing that song sung again
by one whose sense of it was as perfect musically as dramatically.
If Paderewski and Stavenhagen, who are fond of putting Liszt's
transcription on the piano and pounding the life out of it, would
only listen to her once as she winds her way into every turn of
the melody with exactly the right dramatic inflexion, how much
guilt might they not escape in the future? Unfortunately it is only
mere composers, like Mozart or Wagner, who are not ashamed
to learn from women and singers; no great pianist could so com-
promise himself.

When it was clear that Nilsson's reappearance was a huge suc-
cess, curiosity shifted to Irving's chance of making himself heard
in that immense amphitheatre, crowded from floor to ceiling. He
settled the question by proving, in his first half-dozen words, that
he was no less a master of fine vocal tone than any of the singers
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